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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS | 


Business activity was maintained at high levels in 
March amid an atmosphere of continued optimism. Weak- 
nesses in some sectors were counterbalanced by strength 
in others. Auto production in March amounted to 576,000 
cars, slightly above February but 18 percent less than in 
March, 1955. Despite this lower rate of production, the 
demand for steel and other metals remained high. Steel 
mills operated near 100 percent of capacity throughout 
the month and further price increases seemed likely in 
steel, aluminum, and other metals. On the other hand, 
textile prices weakened in March as growing supplies led 
to intensified competition between various fibers. 

Retailers’ Easter sales were somewhat above last year 
except where shoppers were kept away by storms. After 
adjustment for the earlier Easter this year, department 
store sales in March were slightly above a year earlier. 


Employment Advances 

The employment situation improved in March as em- 
ployment moved up and unemployment remained un- 
changed. The gain carried employment to a new peak of 
63.1 million for the month, 2.6 million more than in 
March, 1955. 

The rise between February and March was about 
equally divided between agricultural and nonagricultural 
activities, farm employment rising to 5.7 million and 
- nonfarm employment to 57.4 million. Employment in fac- 
tories remained unchanged at 16.8 million, as moderate 
gains in food processing and producer goods industries 
were offset by declines in lumber and some consumer 
goods industries. 

Unemployment was 2.8 million, the same as in Febru- 
ary but about 350,000 below unemployment last March. 


How High Is Up? 


The stock market broke one record after another in 
March as the major averages soared to new highs. The 
Dow-Jones index of 30 industrials rose 27 points during 
the month, breaking the 500-mark and reaching 520 by 
early April. A corresponding increase was scored in the 
railroad stock price index, while the rise in utilities was, 
as usual, appreciably less. 

The principal factors behind the. current upswing, 
which got underway in mid-February, were felt to be the 
satisfactory corporate earnings reports for the first 
quarter, even greater earnings prospects for the second 
quarter, and the continued strength shown by the con- 


struction industry and by the plant and equipment ex- 
penditure outlook (see below). 


Sales Outlook Optimistic 


If businessmen are correct in their anticipations, man- 
ufacturers’ sales this year should rise 6 percent above 
their 1955 high while retailers should collect 4 percent 
more in sales than last year, according to a recent survey 
by the United States Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Machinery manufacturers and utilities are the most 
optimistic, producers of electrical machinery expecting a 


13 percent sales increase on the average, and other | 


machinery producers a 10 percent sales increase. Electric 
utilities anticipate a 7 percent rise in revenues and gas 
utilities a 12 percent rise. The only major industry group 
expecting lower sales this year is the automobile manu- 
facturers, who anticipate a 4 percent decline. 

Investment spending this year may rise much more 
than sales. If businessmen adhere to spending plans re- 
ported in the survey, outlays for new plant and equipment 
should reach a new peak, 22 percent above the 1955 
figure. Railroads and many durable goods manufacturing 
industries plan to increase their capital expenditures this 
year by 40 percent or more. At the other extreme, non- 
rail transportation and commercial firms may not raise 
their outlays much more than 10 percent on the average. 


Inventory Holdings Rise 


The value of businessmen’s inventories at the begin- 
ning of March came to $83.5 billion. This represented a 
seasonally adjusted rise of $0.7 billion during February, 
and an increase of $6.2 billion over the past year. 

Manufacturers’ holdings rose the most during the 
year, by $3.6 billion to a total of $47.1 billion, with the 
great bulk of the increase reported by durable goods pro- 
ducers. Holdings of both durable and nondurable goods 
distributors were also up appreciably, though by far the 
biggest increase was in automobile inventories, which 
rose 24 percent. 

During 1955, the rise in sales more than kept pace 
with that in inventories. In the first two months of this 
year, however, inventories moved up a substantial $1.4 
billion while sales actually declined somewhat, so that the 
over-all stock-sales ratio at the beginning of March, at 
1.7, was the same as a year earlier. 
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Revamping Foreign Aid 


The dominant problems of foreign economic policy in 
the postwar period— foreign trade policy and foreign 
aid programs — will continue as important issues in the 
years ahead. 

Changes in world conditions during the last decade 
have modified both but have resolved neither. The prog- 
ress of industrial reconstruction and expansion abroad, 
which has made some countries vigorous competitors in 
foreign trade, has reached the point where this country 
is no longer the one important source of capital available 
for export. However, the capital requirements of the boom 
have been so large that the actual quantities of capital 
exported from other industrial countries have been lim- 
ited. 


Continuing Need for Aid Programs 


Limits to the availability of capital will cease when 
the boom ends, and export potentials will rise sharply, 
but it will not be possible to rearrange lines of production 
and trade quickly enough to sustain activity effectively in 
most countries. During a world-wide recession, the indus- 
trial countries will have capacity to create real capital 
but lack the markets to keep their capacity busy; and the 
underdeveloped countries will have surpluses of materials 
but lack the industry and high incomes to move their 
materials into consumption. 

There can be no doubt that most countries will under- 
take programs of one kind or another to counter any de- 
cline that may occur. They will need imports to support 
the new programs as well as to carry existing programs 
through to completion. Some shifting in the areas from 
which imports are obtained will be possible, but this 
shifting and other expedients can provide only a partial 
solution. Efforts to deal with the problem will be hampered 
everywhere by the drying up of sources of foreign ex- 
change and the need for conserving monetary reserves. 

There will be a strong continuing need, therefore, for 
hard currency — specifically, for gold and dollars. With 
the appearance of surplus capacity in other parts of the 
world, the character of the need will change, but it will 
not be eliminated. This focuses attention on the future 
of the foreign aid program—the more so because the 
flow of United States private foreign investments will 
probably diminish. 


Confusion of Objectives 


The question about the aid program is sharpened by 
deficiencies of the current program. It appears to be 
rather confused in objectives and remains temporary in 
nature, being continued from year to year on the basis of 
short-term extensions. Either of these shortcomings is 
serious enough by itself. Together they are practically 
fatal to its success. 

The confusion of objectives arises partly from the fact 
that several different programs, military and economic, 
are lumped together under the general heading of foreign 
aid. It would hardly be appropriate here to attempt any 
appraisal of security needs at distant points or of the 
military assistance provided to our allies in various areas 
— though such news items as the request for withdrawal 
of our troops from Iceland do raise questions of concern 
to everyone. However, even the programs not primarily 
of a military character seem to be handled with an eye 
to strategic advantage; and to the extent that they are 
not, it is hard to discern any other governing principle 
in them — unless, indeed, it is mere expediency. We seem 
at times to be trying to make ourselves popular with 
everyone not committed to the Communist cause regard- 
less of how much the aid contributes to long-term progress. 

The background against which aid programs must be 
considered may be characterized by two basic facts of the 
world situation. First, the aspirations of the peoples of 
the’ world are much the same everywhere. They may be 
summarized as peace, improved living standards, and self- 
determination. 

Second, cutting across the demands of these aspira- 
tions stands the alignment of world forces. The power- 
controlling nations are divided into two camps, each bris- 
tling with armaments whose ostensible purpose is to deter 
the other from aggression. The remaining nations, by 
and large, comprise a group with too little power to in- 
dulge in more than local conflict and too little wealth to 
encourage other nations to take the risks of conquest. 
Most of the nations in this group are largely indifferent 
to the struggle of the “great powers” except as it might 
affect them, and they display a consistent determination to 
keep themselves from becoming involved in it. 

Under these circumstances, our aid programs are per- 
haps too narrowly viewed in the current cold-war con- 
text. By concentrating on the immediate threat, we tend 
to lose sight of more distant goals. We also tend to place 
too much of a global interpretation on local disturbances 
and subsidiary conflicts of interest. If the program is 
focused primarily on countering developments we regard 
as Communist penetration, rather than on creating per- 
manent conditions for peaceful progress, the program is 
bound to fall short of the original conception and cannot 
produce the desired results. 

It is admittedly hard to act in a consistently enlight- 
ened manner in a world of revolution. The uncertainty of 
the outcome of existing disorder imposes the risk that 
what we give may eventually be used against us. But if 
we take ideals of democracy and freedom seriously, there 
is no alternative to taking this risk. 


Extending the Aid Program 


The opposition to the aid program builds in large 
measure on disillusion with the results achieved to date. 
Its leaders point out the fallacy of attempting to gain 
the lasting gratitude of other countries by offering grants 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








ELECTRONICS—THE AGE OF WONDERS 


Electronics is basically that branch of physics which 
deals with the broad subject of the handling of electrical 
energy in one form or another. However, the term “elec- 
tronics” is more specifically used in connection with any 
product which uses vacuum tubes or transistors, and has 
become popularly associated with radio, television, and 
radar. 

The electronics industry has grown so rapidly that 
it has become exceedingly difficult to comprehend what 
is really happening. New uses for electronic inventions 
are found each day, and each discovery tends te open up 
tremendous areas for development. In addition to radar, 
radio, and TV, some of the many devices using electronics 
are high-fidelity phonographs, guided missiles, business 
machines, digital computers, railroad signal systems, lie 
detectors, Geiger counters, electrocardiographs, X-ray 
devices, and betatrons. 

The recent development of the transistor, a tiny pea- 
sized device taking only a fraction of the power required 
by “conventional” vacuum tubes, has created new pos- 
sibilities for expansion of electronic service. This so- 
called “electronic midget” is the forerunner of many 
tiny electronic items yet to come which are expected to 
mark a new trend in the industry. 


Born in Chicago 

In 1900 the invention of the audion tube — the three- 
element vacuum tube — enabled Chicago to claim to be 
the “birthplace” of the electronics industry. Dr. Lee 
DeForest, a graduate of Yale University, came to Chicago 
in 1899 and went to work in the dynamo department at 
Western Electric Company. At night he taught classes 
three times a week at the Armour Institute (now the 
Illinois Institute of Technology) in return for the use 
of the Institute’s laboratory facilities, where he developed 
his first successful audion tube. 

The effect of this invention has been felt all over 
the world. It had its beginning in the home entertain- 
ment industry through the introduction. of radio. During 
World War II, the electron was harnessed to provide 
military detection, communication, and control devices, 
and the government became the largest market for elec- 
tronic products. Radar, sonar, microwave, guided missiles, 
and new types of communications equipment were devel- 
oped. In effect, the battle for survival became a battle 
in electronics. 

A more recent development has taken place in the 
field of industrial-commercial electronics. The intro- 
duction of digital computers and other electronic control 
devices has led to: the coining of a new word — automa- 
tion, Electronic data-processing machines save thousands 
of worker hours and make possible engineering and com- 
putational feats not otherwise possible. Automatic fac- 
tories, warehouses, and stores have become a reality, 
and many repetitive, fatiguing, and hazardous operations 
have been eliminated. The result has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a higher standard of living based upon more 
production per man-hour than ever before. 














The Industry 


During the past fifteen years the electronics industry 
has become a giant. Today, there are over 2,500 manu- 
facturers of electronic equipment, 3,700 radio and TV 
broadcasters, and more than 150,000 wholesale distrib- 
utors, retail dealers, and service outlets. 

In 1955 over 1.7 million workers were employed di- 
rectly by the industry and more than 3 million served 
it indirectly. Sales of electronic products totaled $5.3 
billion (at factory prices), and parts and components 
for repair and home assembly amounted to $680 million. 
Almost again as much was derived from related distrib- 
utive and service trades, which are important in this 
field. Dealer’s mark-up created an additional revenue of 
approximately $2.2 billion, while TV and radio broad- 
casting revenue amounted to nearly $1.5 billion, and 
repairman service charges were estimated at $930 million. 
In the aggregate, therefore, the electronics industry has 
become nearly an $11 billion business. 


Electronic Center 


The Chicago area electronics industry encompasses 
hundreds of plants, employs well over 130,000 workers, 
and its 1955 output of nearly $2 billion was by far 
the largest in the country. Electronic sales of three 
Chicago manufacturers — Admiral, Motorola, and Zenith 
— amounted to $582 million. Other firms with substantial 
production are Hallicrafters, Raytheon, Sentinel, Stewart- 
Warner, and Webster-Chicago, to name but a few. In 
addition, the big three of the communication systems — 
Automatic Electric, Kellogg Switchboard and Supply, and 
Western Electric — have large plants in Chicago. 

The immense size and importance of the Chicago 
electronics industry can be emphasized by the fact that 
during World War II, 35 percent of all electronic equip- 
ment for the armed forces came from the Chicago indus- 
trial district. Today, with continuing high government 
expenditures for defense, Chicago has continued to play 
an important role. 

Producing about one-third of the nation’s total output, 
Chicago appears to have a high growth potential and 
is currently undisputed leader in the field. However, 
competition is keen, and among the more promising 
contenders are the Philadelphia~-Camden area, second in 
total electronic production, and the Los Angeles area, 
which boasts second place nationally as the center of 
electronic research and development. The latter, the 
guided missile and electronic computer headquarters for 
the country, produced nearly one billion dollars of elec- 
tronics during 1955, and experienced a 177 percent in- 
crease in electronic employment during the past five 
years as compared with 40 percent for Chicago. With 
increasing coast-to-coast competition, and a continued 
migration of workers and industry to the Los Angeles 
area, Chicago may eventually find it difficult to lay claim 
to supremacy in the electronic field though it is bound to 
remain a major center for the industry. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes January, 1956, to February, 1956 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
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February Percentage 

— 1956 Change from 

(1947-49 an. Feb. 

= 100) 1956 1955 
Electric power®. ...6.56 0.6. 068 209.7 — 7.5 | +12.7 
Coal production®..........0<0+-0. 96.8 — 4.1] + 4.0 
Employment — manufacturing*..| 108.6 + 0.0] + 6.0 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*} 149. 3¢ — 0.8| + 8.0 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 110.0 | — 3.5 | + 2.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 118.3 + 0.2} + 1.0 
Construction contracts awarded® 206.0 —28.3 | +44.8 
I on a stant since nan ened 155.4 —17.3 | +10.9 
PT NUE, ots ows Seah deen ee’ 73.0 + 1.4} —13.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 209.1 + 1.3 | +23.0 
Petroleum production™......... 121.7 — 8.2} +11.9 





1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5 U. 
Dodge Corp.; ' Fed. Res. 'Bd.; 8 Til. 
Manag. Assn.; ™ Ill. Geol. Survey. 

« January data; comparisons relate to December, 1955, and January, 
1955. © Seasonally "adjusted. 


of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of taba; 
Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. 
Crop Rpts.; *Life Ins. Thom 





UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


























Percentage 
Item February Change from 
1956 Jan. Feb. 
1956 1955 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 313.18 + 0.1} + 6.8 
Manufacturing" 
NE an Ge a scoters. ha 326.4" + 0.7 | +10.6 
EE Toren a 46.8%>) + 1.1] + 8.1 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 11.8 — 9.1] — 6.5 
Private nonresidential....... 12.5 — 0.7 | + 8.9 
: | are 8.2 4.5} — 1.4 
Foreign trade 
Merchandise exports. ...... 15.2¢ —- 8.9} + 9.4 
Merchandise imports... ..... 12.9¢ + 5.8 | +23.3 
Excess of exports.......... 2.3¢ —48.8 | —33.1 
Consumer it outstanding? 
"OGRE ONOUEE. 6. oki. 8S. 35.3» — 0.9; 419.5 
Installment credit.......... 27.8> + 0.1 | +23.4 
Business loans*?.............. 26.2» + 0.1 | +18.7 
Cash farm income’........... Pe Be eo Bi Soe By, 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* = 100) 
Combined index........... 143" 0.0} + 7.5 
Durable manufactures....... 1598 — 0.6] + 8.2 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 129 0.0 | + 6.6 
ri us iets 131* + 0.8 | + 6.5 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers........ 107* — 0.9) + 4.3 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 102 0.0} + 0.5 
Average hourly earnings... . 145 0.0 | + 4.3 
Average weekly earnings.... 148 0.0; + 4.8 
Construction contracts awarded® 243 + 0.1 | +17.6 
Department store sales?.... .. 1198 — 4.0] + 6.3 
Consumers’ price index‘... .... 115 0.0} + 0.3 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities........... 112 + 0.4; + 0.8 
Farm products............ 86 + 2.3 | — 7.6 
Sa kook o tsca ens eae 99 + 0.7} — 4.1 
| i aE A rita ee inn al a 121 + 0.1) + 4.1 
Farm prices*® 
Received by farmers....... 83 0.0 | — 7.8 
Paid by farmers....... eee 112 0.0| + 1.8 
BE Ces 6urn,s sancti’ 814 + 1.3] — 5.8 
1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; ? U. S. Dept 
of Agriculture; #U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; *F. W. Deas: Corp 


* Seasonally adjusted. 


re 4 1956; comparisons relate to December, 
4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


> As of end of month. 


© Data are 
1955, and 
n.a. Not available. 


or Janu- 


anuary, 1955. 

















1956 1955 
Item 
Mar. 24 | Mar.17 | Mar. 10 | ‘Mar. 3 Feb. 25 Mar. 26 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,655 1,538 1,588 1,647 1,662 1,318 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........| 11,134 11,202 i1 "133 11,199 11,277 9,907 

Motor vehicles (Wards) Crea tenbiaan number in thous. . 155 155 "157 158 148 205 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl.. ide mint.. Sane 7,153 7,162 7,156 7,184 6,863 

LR legen ta a oe ig te, eRe spy. 1947-49=100....... 142 144 143 143 141 131 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 697 686 698 711 687 639 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 112 105 109 104 97 103 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

IE ING 5s ona bch~ ns eckson 1947-49=100....... 112.8 112.5 112.4 112.1 112.0 110.0" 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 120.7 120.6 120.7 120.4 120.2 115.6* 

Be CUNO. 6 -6.6.6 CSCOs Fee Ta at 1947-49=100....... 90.1 89.4 89.3 89.0 88.5 89.0 
Finance: 

ON eee mil. of dol..........| 27,711 27,047 26,454 26,316 26,241 22,637 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 208 300 268 293 230 232 




















Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for March; 1955. 
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Fewer, Larger Farms 


The trend toward fewer and larger farms has contin- 
ued, according to the 1954 Census of Agriculture. In 1954 
there were 4.8 million farms in the United States, com- 
pared with 5.4 million in 1950. All states but Florida had 
fewer farms in 1954 than in 1950. 

Commercial farms accounted for almost 70 percent of 
the total number of farms in existence. The remainder 
included farms operated on a part-time basis or used 
primarily as residences by their owners. 

There were 400,000 fewer commercial farms in 1950 
than in 1954. Most of the decline centered in the smaller 
size-groups — farms with annual sales under $2,500. Only 
farms with sales in excess of $10,000 per year increased 
in number. These farms are characterized by large in- 
vestments in land, building, and machinery, and by a 
high degree of specialization. The largest farms, with 
annual sales over $25,000, made up only about 4 percent 
of the total number of commercial farms, but accounted 
for over a fourth of total sales. 


Stock-Bond Yields Margin Narrows 


The margin between stock and bond yields narrowed 
during 1955 as stock prices rose substantially faster than 
dividend disbursements and bond prices drifted’ down- 
ward (see chart). With the market averages for stocks 
down in January and February and dividends higher, 
yields improved, but in March a renewed burst of bullish 
energy pushed prices up and yields declined to about 3.8 
percent (Standard and Poor’s industrials). This level was 
comparable with the lows of 1929, 1934, 1939, and 1946. 

High-grade corporate bond yields are currently close 
to their post-Depression high, still well below 1929. In 
January and February, bond yields declined moderately 
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from the 1955 peak reached in December, but in March, 
with heavy demands on the money markets for borrowed 
funds, reflecting in part the approaching income tax pay- 
ment deadline, interest rates rose again. 


Housing Starts Level 


Housing starts increased slightly in February to 
78,000 new units, an increase about in line with the 
usual change from January to February. At a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, this was equivalent to 1.2 million 
homes, approximately the same as in the previous three 
months. The November-February rates marked a halt in 
the fairly persistent downtrend that characterized 1955, 
when starts fell almost a fifth from the annual rate pre- 
vailing at the end of 1954. The recent level represents the 
lowest volume of starts in 18 months. 

Applications for FHA commitments and requests for 
VA appraisals rose in January and February in accord- 
ance with the usual first quarter pattern, but both were 
over a third below the corresponding 1955 period. 

The reduced volume of starts in part reflects the 
increased number of vacancies throughout the country. 
Higher vacancy rates reported for the fourth quarter of 
last year were confined to rental units. Of all units avail- 
able for rent, 2.2 percent were vacant in the fourth 
quarter compared with 1.8 percent in the third quarter 
and only 1.1 percent in April of 1950. According to the 
Census Bureau’s survey, vacancy rates for houses for 
sale are still only at one-half of 1 percent of available 
units, the same as in 1950. Geographically, vacancy rates 
were highest in the West at 4.1 percent and lowest in the 
Northeast at 1.6 percent. 


Business Failures High 


Business failures mounted in the early part of 1956. 
In February total failures amounted to 1,024 firms, the 
highest for the month since February of 1941. However, 
in 1941 there were about a million fewer businesses in 
operation than currently. 

Failures in the first two months of 1956 exceeded 
the same 1955 period by 14 percent. Among construction 
firms, failures were up a third from early 1955, failures 
among retailers rose by a fifth, and industrial failures 
were 7 percent higher. Fewer commercial service and 
wholesale concerns went out of business in the first two 
months of this year than last. 

In 1955 about 11,000 firms went into bankruptcy. This 
was slightly less than in 1954. There were fewer or about 
the same number of failures in all major industrial 
groups except construction, where failures increased 7 
percent. Business failures numbered substantially higher 
in both 1954 and 1955 than in other postwar years. 


Balance of Payments, 1955 


Boom-level business activity in this country and 
abroad pushed United States exports and imports to near- 
record levels in 1955. Imports of goods and services, 
which had declined somewhat in 1954, increased 11 per- 
cent in 1955 to $17.7 billion. Exports, which rose in 1954 
despite the recession here, continued upward last year, 
rising by about 5 percent to $21.8 billion. The greater 
increase in imports reduced our export balance from $5.0 
billion in 1954 to $4.2 billion last year. 
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Government unilateral transfers and private invest- 
ment declined between 1954 and 1955, so that although 
foreign nations as a group continued to add to their gold 
and dollar reserves, the rate of increase slowed. Accumu- 
lation of these reserves amounted to $1.5 billion last 
year, $250 million less than in 1954. Government unilat- 
eral transfers on the military account were down almost 
a billion dollars to $2.1 billion in 1955, but economic aid 
and other one-way payments by our government in- 
creased by $260 million to about $1.0 billion, and govern- 
ment loans increased to about $300 million from a small 
net inflow of funds in 1954. 

The volume of additional net private investments in 
foreign enterprises and securities declined from $1.6 bil- 
lion in 1954 to $950 million in 1955. The decline was 
about equally split between reduced short-term loans, 
direct investments, and purchases of new issues. Private 
remittances were little changed at $463 million in 1955. 


Manufacturers’ Order Backlogs Up 


Manufacturers’ sales totaled $27.2 billion in February, 
up $200 million from January after seasonal adjustment, 
and still close to the level that has prevailed since the 
middle of 1955. The February advance occurred in non- 
durable goods industries, as shipments of durable goods 
were unchanged from December at about $13.4 billion. 

New orders declined slightly in February and were 
down more than a billion dollars from the exceptionally 
high December rate. Despite the decline, new business 
booked continued above current sales, and manufacturers’ 
backlogs of unfilled orders increased an additional billion 
dollars to $57.3 billion. This was almost $10 billion above 
the level of backlogs a year earlier. Most of the increase 
in unfilled orders has taken place since June of 1955. As 
shown by the chart, new orders fell substantially below 
sales during the 1953-54 recession; during that time back- 
logs dropped from $77 billion at the beginning of 1953 
to $46.5 billion at the end of 1954. During the first half 
of last year order backlogs rose only moderately as new 
orders and sales advanced together. But new orders con- 
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tinued to rise irregularly in the second half of 1955 when 
sales leveled off. 


Employment Rises Seasonally 


Employment rose seasonally in March by half a mil- 
lion workers to 63.1 million. Increased hirings mainly in 
agriculture and construction more than offset lower em- 
ployment in the auto and some soft goods industries. 
Unemployment increased slightly as the advance in em- 
ployment resulted mainly from an influx of additional 
workers into the labor force. Census data in thousands of 
workers are as follows: 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force............ 65,912 65,491 63 ,653 
OS Pee rer 63 ,078 62,577 60,477 
_ a eae 5,678 5,470 5,692 
Nonagricultural........... . 57,400 57,107 54,785 
Unemployment............... 2,834 2,914 3,176 





Revamping Foreign Aid 
(Continued from page 2) 
that are in effect payments for cooperation in further- 
ing our objectives rather than theirs. 

Most countries want neither charity nor other assist- 
ance that involves them in potentially costly or risky 
commitments. Temporary hand-outs that do not increase 
capacity for improved living standards in the future may 
be gratefully received in an emergency, but can hardly 
bring about a permanent realignment of policy. Similarly, 
where we are buying natural resources or strategic advan- 
tages, there will be a continuing need to pay for values 
received. People who do not want to be exploited, either 
for profit or for war, will not feel bound beyond the terms 
of commitments immediately exacted. Their interest in 
temporary assistance can hardly be more than equally 
temporary. 

The case of food illustrates the problem. No one wants 
to be kept alive today merely to starve tomorrow. Com- 
mitments for gifts of food that do not provide permanent 
access to future supplies are unacceptable to them, just 
as development of resources abroad without assurance of 
continuing returns is unacceptable to us. It would be to 
their greater advantage if we permitted maximum food 
production in this country and let prices fall to the level 
of world markets. Then, lower priced food could make a 
more effective contribution to their economic progress, 
and expanding incomes abroad could ultimately provide 
the best means of dealing with our surpluses. 

Other forms of assistance also require a higher degree 
of permanence for a sound program. Technical assistance 
should be oriented to the needs of long-term development 
programs. Capital will be required to build and equip a 
whole series of projects, not just those agreed upon in 
any one year. Unless both sides are working toward con- 
ditions where our capital can continue to flow abroad to 
mutual advantage, there can be no permanent solution. 

This poses the dilemma: If our program needs the 
support of immediate advantage to gain approval, it can- 
not serve the needs of other nations, since their needs 
are basically long range in character. Almost everyone 
who has seriously studied the problem has reached the 
conclusion that our foreign aid should be reoriented in 
this direction. The difficulty will become more acute if 
trade relations worsen. President Eisenhower's request 
to authorize the program on a long-range basis is a timely 


step in the right direction. 
VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Behind the Employment Averages 


Although civilian employment averaged 63 million 
during the past year, more than 75 million different per- 
sons held jobs in the United States during all or part of 
1955, according to Census data. This was an increase of 
3.5 million workers over the preceding year. Women com- 
prised only about one-third of the total employed, but they 
accounted for two-thirds of the annual increase. 

In addition to the increase in number of workers, 
employment experience was more regular than in 1954, 
with 63 percent working a full year. In large measure 
the increase resulted from the general decline in unem- 
ployment and layoffs—the major cause of part-year 
employment among men. More women than men worked 
only part of the year, with household and family cares 
being the main restraints. 

Almost 17 percent of the workers held part-time 
rather than full-time jobs, the majority of these also 
being women. About one-fourth of the 10 million per- 
sons who had more than one job during the year had two 
at the same time. 

Temporary unemployment also claimed a great many 
more persons than the averages show. At least 11 million 
people were unemployed at one time or another during 
1955, although rapid turnover restricted the average 
number of job-seekers for any one period to less than 
3 million. 

It's Picnic Time 

Right in season is the announcement of a new picnic 
thermos with a bulb pump which forces the liquid through 
a spigot in the top. This has two advantages —it pre- 
vents any dripping from the spout, and it eliminates the 
need of tipping the container when pouring. The stopper 
which fits into the spigot is magnetic, so that it sticks to 
the surface of the thermos when not in place. The Skotch 
O’Matic is made in both half-gallon and gallon sizes by 
the Hamilton Metal Products Company, 855 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York. Suggested retail prices are 
$7.95 and $8.95 respectively. 

A Roti-Matic battery-powered barbeque spit is being 
marketed by the Party-Q Corporation, 601 West 26th 
Street, New York. The portable unit will fit any grill or 
fireplace in the back yard, at the beach, or wherever out- 
door cooking is to be done. The spit is powered by two 
standard flashlight batteries, and it will rotate 15 pounds 
of meat for 24 hours before using up the batteries. The 
unit retails for $10.95. 


Small Business Publications 


In addition to the financial and advisory help given 
businessmen throughout the nation, the Small Business 
Administration offers publications on a wide variety of 
topics. Among these are 72 management aids, 41 tech- 
nical aids, and 6 retailing aids, free on request from a 
branch office or the central Administration office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Available at small charge from the 
Department of Commerce field offices or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents is the Small Business Manage- 
ment Series — booklets on employment, materials, 
accounting, organization, sales, and other business topics. 


More detailed listings and prices are available from the 
Small Business Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Businessmen interested in new products may care to 
look at the patent abstracts contained in the series on 
Government-Owned Inventions Available for License. 
These publications are on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services, United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at prices ranging from $1 to $4 per copy. 


Fuel and Electricity Prices 


Along with other consumer prices, retail costs of most 
sources of heat and power have continued to inch up- 
ward. As may be seen in the accompanying chart, prices 
of gas, electricity, and solid fuels and fuel oil have all 
risen during most of the last decade. 

The prices of coal and oil have followed closely the 
movements in consumer prices as a whole, although in 
1935 they averaged slightly lower than the over-all index 
and currently they have risen to slightly more. The chief 
difference is that fuel prices have continued to rise in the 
past few years whereas the over-all price index has been 
kept relatively stable by declining food prices. 

Gas and electricity, however, do not exhibit the same 
trend as the general price level. From 1935 to 1947, prices 
of electricity declined steadily. Although there has been a 
consistent rise since that time, the index remains about 
10 percent below its 1935 level. Gas prices moved in the 
same general direction as electric prices, but they declined 
less in the earlier years and rose more sharply since the 
war. As a result they were about 7 percent higher in 1955 
than they were twenty years earlier. 


PRICE INDEXES OF FUELS AND ELECTRICITY 
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THE SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PICTURE 


R. W. FLEMING, Director 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 


In 1955 the key question for debate among industrial 
relations experts was the probable outcome of the so- 
called guaranteed annual wage negotiations. By 1956 the 
question is no longer whether such plans will be negoti- 
ated, but only how far and in what form they will spread. 

Though variations can be found here and there, for 
all practical purposes the 1955 negotiations brought forth 
three varieties of “guaranteed annual wages” under the 
new, and generally more accurate, name of supplementary 
unemployment benefits. These were: (1) the auto plan, 
(2) the can plan, and (3) the glass plan. The fact that 
they vary in important respects makes necessary a brief 
review of each. 


Variety of Plans Accepted 


Under the auto plan the companies contribute five 
cents per hour into a trust- fund which accumulates for 
one year before any payments are made from it. Eligibility 
for supplementary benefits is contingent upon qualifying 
for state unemployment compensation benefits. Coverage 
is accorded al! those with more than one year’s seniority. 
No benefits are paid during the first week of idleness, 
but for the next four weeks the employee is reimbursed 
from the combined UC and SUB sources up to 65 per- 
cent of his normal take-home pay. After the fourth week, 
and for the remainder of the 26-week total, the payments 
drop to 60 percent of take-home pay. Satisfactory reso- 
lution of certain legal problems is required before the 
plans go into effect. 

Basic steel contracts were not open in 1955, but the 
Steelworkers’ union unveiled its version of the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plan through agreements 
negotiated with the major can companies. Though finan- 
ced by a contribution similar to that in the auto plan, 
the can contracts are quite different. Coverage is limited 
to those having three years’ seniority, but on the other 
hand, benefits continue for a full year rather than for 
26 weeks. In addition the employee receives $2 extra per 
week for each dependent up to four, and payments are 
not made contingent upon eligibility for unemployment 
compensation benefits though the employee may combine 
the two. 

The third major plan, negotiated in the glass indus- 
try, is almost totally different in design though tailored 
to meet some of the same ends. Abandoning the insurance 
principle, the parties simply agreed upon a five-cent-per- 
hour contribution into individual trust accounts. A maxi- 
mum of $600 can accumulate in each account with the 
balance thereafter being added to the individual’s vaca- 
tion pay. There is no tie-in with state unemployment 
compensation systems though the employee may draw 
both types of benefits at the same time. Employees can 
also draw on their accounts for additional vacation money 
or during a period of disability. Finally, the parties agreed 
that as of September, 1956, the employees could decide 
whether an additional five cents per hour already agreed 
upon should go into the individual trust accounts or be 
added to wages. 

One notable fact which emerged from the 1955 bar- 
gaining was that despite the emphasis on supplementary 
unemployment benefit funds, not all key bargains were 
including such plans. The electrical industry, with Gen- 


‘eral Electric leading the way, did not even seriously con- 


sider SUB in its negotiations, and the record Westing- 
house strike recently ended was in no way related to 
supplementary unemployment benefits. 

Industry reaction to the supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans was quick in coming and hostile in tone — 
despite the fact that the essential elements in all of the 
plans were of company origin, and that such bugaboos as 
joint administration, unlimited liability, coverage for all 
employees, and a level of benefits equal to that obtained 
while working had been avoided. Gradually, however, the 
National Association of Manufacturers came around to 
accepting the glass plan as a constructive solution. Or- 
ganized industry opposition in other key states like 
Michigan also deteriorated, though not, apparently, with- 
out some acrimonious debate within the industry family. 


Legal Obstacles Overcome 

There were at the outset certain legal hurdles for all 
of the plans, particularly for those of the auto com- 
panies, and it was provided that unless these obstacles 
could be cleared the plans could not go into effect. This 
required a ruling from the United States Department of 
Labor that no part of the fund contribution would be 
included in the regular rate of pay of an employee; a 
ruling from the Internal Revenue authorities that contri- 
butions were deductible for tax purposes; and rulings 
from the several state unemployment compensation agen- 
cies that payment of UC benefits would be legal if made 
at the same time that the idle employee was drawing 
benefits from the company trust fund. The first two 
rulings were not difficult to obtain and came within a 
short period after the agreements were announced. 
Rulings from state unemployment compensation divisions 
have been more complicated. Either through opinions of 
attorneys general or through new legislation, enough 
states have made it permissible to collect simultaneous 
benefits so that the plans are now effective (though not 
operational since the year during which the trust funds 
are to build up has not yet elapsed). However, important 
industrial states like Illinois have yet to take any action. 

Uneasiness on the part of state unemployment com- 
pensation administrators, and some other observers, over 
needless duplication of administrative facilities showed 
up early. The Director of the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Compensation Department suggested in a speech before 
the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies that there was no reason why “qualified” employers 
should not utilize the state machinery to supplement 
regular UC benefits by making higher contributions into 
the regular state fund for such purpose. By “qualified” 
employers he meant those whose past experience indi- 
cated that they could finance such payments without 
imposing on funds contributed by others, 

Republican legislators in Rhode Island introduced a 
similar scheme in that state. The Rhode Island bill would 
set up a guaranteed annual wage fund in the Department 
of Employment Security which administers state unem- 
ployment compensation. The fund would be financed by 
joint employer and employee contributions of 1 percent 
of that part of the employee’s pay up to $3,600 per year. 
Regular unemployment compensation taxes of 2.7 per- 
cent would be continued on employers as would a present 
1 percent levy on the employee’s pay for sickness benefits. 
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Beginning in 1960 qualified workers would get regular 
UC benefits now being paid at the rate of $30 per week 
for 26 weeks, plus $30 per week from the separate fund 
for the same period. The total of $60 would, according to 


the sponsors of the bill, just about equal current average © 


weekly earnings in the state. 


Some Indications of Discontent 


Since none of the plans are yet operational because 
of the year required to build the trust funds, there has 
been little or no experience against which to judge them. 
There are, however, certain straws in the wind which 
may be of significance. The Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Continental Can Company, which has the 
can plan, has observed that the agreements could, in fact, 
militate against the very stabilization of employment 
which was thought to be their primary aim. Pointing out 
that the can companies had long attempted to stabilize 
employment by producing for inventory part of the year, 
he noted that it might now be cheaper and less risky to 
permit wider fluctuations in employment, thus utilizing 
an otherwise sterile unemployment benefit fund. Recent 
unemployment in Detroit likewise suggests that the 
Chrysler Corporation may find it wiser to follow the 
Ford and General Motors practice of working overtime 
rather than adding employees lest too many of them ac- 
quire more than one year’s seniority. 

Skilled members of the auto union, unhappy with 
past settlements including supplementary benefits which 
they regard as of no great value to them, are promoting 
a new independent union which is giving some concern 
to their former colleagues in the auto union. 

Unemployment in Detroit in the first quarter of 1956, 
resulting from reduced automobile production, gave some 
basis for auto workers to consider their prospects once 
the plan became operational, and what they found may 
not have been altogether to their liking. Layoffs came, 
as one would expect, in the low seniority group with the 
result that many of the unemployed would not have been 
eligible for benefits even had the plans been effective. 


The Future of SUB 


Against all of this known background it is possible 
to make certain predictions about the future. 

(1) Except for basic steel, 1956 is not likely to witness 
major extensions in the supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit pattern. In part this is simply because many of the key 
bargains were struck in 1955 and will continue for at 
least three years. Nevertheless, SUB does not seem to 
be spreading into industries like aircraft, chemicals, and 
oil) The fact that aircraft agreements are being made 
without including SUB plans is especially important be- 
cause one of the major unions entered negotiations with 
such a demand. In the basic steel contracts, which will be 
negotiated in 1956, it is reasonable to suppose that there 
will be some kind of SUB agreement. The union has 
already announced that it will seek such a settlement, the 
industry is in a good profit position, there is ground for 
believing that if the can pattern of covering only those 
with three years’ seniority is followed the cost is not too 
great, and the steel industry is not in a good strategic 
position to resist in the light of the settlements which 
have already been made. If the union attempts to extend 
coverage below the three-year level, serious resistance 
might develop. Otherwise it is hard to avoid a conclusion 
that something like the can pattern will be followed in 
steel without a strike. 
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(2) Now that enough states have legalized simul- 
taneous unemployment compensation and supplementary 
unemployment benefit payments to make the auto plans 
effective, the heat is off, and one may anticipate that other 
states will fall in line. This will be done primarily 
through rulings of attorneys general, but may in some 
states take the form of legislation. Illinois is likely to 
join the ranks of states where a favorable ruling of the 
attorney general turns the tide in favor of simultaneous 
payments. 

(3) Despite the generally dim view which organized 
labor is taking of proposals which tie supplementary pay- 
ments into state unemployment compensation plans along 
the lines suggested in Rhode Island, the picture may 
change. American Motors and the UAW have already 
announced that they are hoping to get state UC agencies 
and the Bureau of Employment Security in Washington 
to approve a “one-step” procedure under which an em- 
ployee reports for supplemental unemployment benefits at 
the same time and place he reports for UC. The plan 
would make it unnecessary for an employee to make an 
additional report at a company location, thus saving him 
time and saving the company the expense of staff, space, 
and procedural facilities to duplicate the UC interview. 
If state agencies agree, they will obtain and forward 
necessary information to the company, which will then 
process the worker’s claim for SUB. Granted that this 
is a far cry from the Rhode Island plan, there is great 
administrative good sense in a closer integration of the 
two systems. 

(4) Unemployment experience during the next three 
years, while present supplemental benefit plans are in 
effect, is likely to exert an important influence on the 
direction of future plans. Light unemployment would 
seem to encourage the growth of glass-type plans since 
individuals would then benefit from their individual ac- 
counts in such uses as higher vacation pay or disability 
benefits. Senior and skilled employees are already some- 
what dubious about the insured-type agreements because 
they see little in such plans for them. Their interest in 
individual trust accounts of the glass type could be en- 
couraged if there is little unemployment. On the other 
hand, heavy unemployment could have exactly the oppo- 
site effect with more emphasis on the insured-type plans. 

(5) There will be inevitable pressure on state legis- 
latures for higher unemployment compensation benefits. 
Supplemental unemployment plans seem unlikely to 
spread over more than a quarter of the organized sector 
of the economy, let alone the unorganized part. This 
means that the bulk of industrial workers will be covered 
only by state systems. Supplemental benefit plans consti- 
tute some recognition of the need for a higher and more 
adequate level of unemployment benefits and as such will 
lend steam to labor’s perennial campaign for higher UC 
benefits. Moreover, employer opposition is likely to be 
less determined if hiking state benefits will slow down 
the demand for privately bargained plans. 

(6) There is reason to believe that the industry line 
on further concessions in the direction of joint adminis- 
tration of SUB plans, higher benefits under such plans, 
and greater coverage will stiffen rather than soften. In 
part this may be a psychological reaction to the criticism 
of industry brethren on the part of those companies 
which have agreed to such plans. But in larger measure 
it will reflect a genuine industry concern that SUB plans 
are feasible only if kept within reasonable limits — which 
tends, in their judgment, to mean within the present 
framework. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


The shorter month of February showed declines in 
business activity throughout the State. Most major 
indexes were lower, some by substantial amounts. Con- 
struction contract awards were down by 28 percent, and 
bank debits were off 17 percent from their January total. 

Comparisons with a year ago are more favorable, 
reflecting the continued high level of the economy. Con- 
struction showed an increase of 45 percent over Febru- 
ary, 1955, and bank debits rose 11 percent. Business loans 
rose 19 percent, as some of the seasonal borrowers paid 
their fall loans back more slowly than usual and as 
industrial borrowing rose. Continued expansion in indus- 
trial activity maintained electric power consumption about 
13 percent over a year ago, and all other indicators except 
farm prices were up. 


Electric Power Expands 


A sharp upturn in business activity resulted in a gain 
of 8 percent in the power used by major Illinois cities 
during 1955. The industrial centers showed the sharpest 
rise, as may be seen in the accompanying chart, with 
Decatur leading the way. Peoria and Rockford bounced 
back from their year-earlier losses, increasing at a sub- 
stantially higher rate than the State as a whole. Only 
East St. Louis: lagged far behind, lacking the industrial 
expansion which occurred throughout most of the State. 

Sales to industrial customers advanced the most dur- 
ing 1955, rising almost 17 percent to 11.4 billion kilowatt- 
hours. Sales to governmental units increased almost as 
much as industrial sales, almost entirely because of the 
expanding activity of the Federal atomic energy plant 
in southern Illinois. Residential sales grew by 10 percent 
during the year, whereas commercial and rural sales 
gained only 6 percent. 


GROWTH IN ELECTRIC POWER, 1954-55 
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Spring Planting 

Prospective plantings for Illinois are down slightly 
from the 1955 record high as farmers plan a 5 percent 
cutback in the acreage of corn, the major State crop. 
The total expected acreage for the seven major crops is 
21.3 million, compared with 21.9 million a year ago. In 
addition to the cut in corn plantings, which accounts for 
about 80 percent of the drop, there is a small decline in 
estimated oat acreage and sharp declines in barley and 
rye plantings. The latter two, because of their smaller 
importance in the State, do not affect the total appre- 
ciably, however. 

Partly offsetting these cutbacks are switches into 
other crops. Soybeans will be planted on a new record of 
4.7 million acres, 6 percent more than last year. Wheat 
and hay plantings are also being expanded. 


Construction Ahead 


State architects estimate State building needs over 
the next decade at $250 million, including about $100 
million for welfare institutions. These estimates are 
based on costs of improvements suggested by the many 
departments. If all the current plans were to be carried 
out, construction might require as long as twenty years. 

Among the many welfare institutions for which plans 
run to more than five million dollars are the State Hos- 
pitals in Alton, Anna, Elgin, Jacksonville, Manteno, 
Tinely Park, and Menard. Institutions with plans costing 
between one and five million dollars include the State 
Hospitals in Chicago, Dixon, East Moline, Kankakee, 
Peoria, the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary in Chicago, 
the Illinois School for the Blind in Jacksonville, the 
Lincoln State School, the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School in Normal, and the Illinois Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home in Quincy. 

In addition to the welfare construction there are plans 
for educational and correctional institutions and for office 
buildings. 


Illinois Autos 


State revenue from auto registration is likely to attain 
a new high this year as both the number of cars regis- 
tered and the average horsepower are rising. The only 
horsepower class to show a decline in recent years is the 
lowest, with the highest classes more than making up 
the difference. 

The record-breaking registration is having other 
effects besides increasing revenue. Parking is becoming 
more and more of a problem all over the State, with 
cities taking a variety of steps to combat the difficulties. 
Peoria merchants thought up a “parking stamp” plan, 
whereby shoppers in participating stores would be issued 
stamps to help pay fees in private parking lots; the ob- 
jective is to stimulate downtown shopping by easing the 
pressure on curb parking. New city lots have been added 
in Champaign, Rockford, and Urbana, and long-standing 
zoning laws are being invoked to force residents to find 
off-street parking. 

Springfield has tried to ease its problem by stricter 
enforcement of parking laws and by use of one-way 
streets, but in some ways its problem has only been com- 
plicated. As policemen were taken off the night force to 
help with daytime traffic problems and meter collections, 
thefts of autos and accessories and auto accidents soared. 
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February, 1956 
Building | pblectric | Estimated | Depart | Bank Postal 
Permits! - s ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
(000) sumption Sales* Sales* (000,000) (006) 
(000 kwh) (000) 
LIMON. 50 ae os ea ase $28, vee [1,111 ,702" : $13 S86" | $14,062» 
an., 1956. ... — 0. +0. — —17.3 +3.0 
Percentage change from. .... . (Re 1955....| +429.3 +88 +7 +10.9 +5.7 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Gite. oc oe, fia: td ign $19, 563 847 ,210 ‘ $12,437 $12,213 
an.,1956....| —9. +0. aN —18.0 +3.7 
Percentage change from {RR 1955....| +26.1 +8.5 +7 +107 45.5 
BOD ov oven cy co geet j aenisets ss $ ty n.a. a $ R $ 129 
an., 1956. ... +39. - —10. —1.1 
Percentage change from {Re 1955... a oeN +16 +181 +4.2 
lie. ierccciiveci deen ae ago $ 78 na ‘ $ 34 $ 112 
on. 056). <3 —77. - —6.1 +17.8 
Percentage change from... . Fen” 1955...| -—70.8 47 412.8 +17.6 
Pi i i ee wee 198600" $ 33 na : $ x so 
an., 1956....| —64, + =f ~2.6 
Percentage change from Bt ord 1955....| +29.7 +3 +16.2 44.1 
Non « Sede ees teks j Sin aaa ait $ 292 na na $ . 
an., 1956 +484 .0 n.a +4. 
Percentage change from. . (ee 1955 +107 1 417.5 
Rock Island-Moline.......... ja 6862 $ 873 25,475 $ 82> $ 150 
an., 1956 +31. +2.6 n.a. —5.0 —1.6 
Percentage change from {a 1955 463.5 413.2 +126 +3.0 
Dee 3 cciaisvdt icy; jee igag? < 731 39,728 $ 160 $ 218 
an., 1956....| —42.7 es 41° —4.1 -4.6 
Percentage change from. . . {Re 1955....| —20.4 44.3 +10° +20.8 +88 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
RR eC Tae Ee j SOMERS He $ - per 3 $ ay $ Se 
an., 1956....| +88.3 0.3 na. =f? .3 +7.1 
Percentage change from. . . {Re 1955....| —44.7 +101 +4.9 +146 
Champaign-Urbana.......... Sigh ie $ 269 a $ 58 $ 
on. 3966....., —45 1 +0.9 na —10.4 +7. 
Percentage change from... .1Fe1" 1955. "| 4.15.5 49.0 +176 +149 
Pen 4s kevietWeluxcesoaud j ahxig beer ee 6 $ 65 —-_ $ 46 $ 56 
an., 1956....| —59.6 anf +8 me —14.3 
Percentage change from. . . {Re 1955....| +422.6 +7.4 +15 +15.0 +88 
eccguintiaarasee eee RE $ 465 32,911 $ 107 $ 111 
an., 1956....| +10.5 44.8 —je inf, airs 
Percentage change from... .{f24” 1955. | _.23°8 +17.5 +10° 426.9 +44 
bp irae ee epee en Ry A Pe ore na $ 32 
(Jan., 1956....| +78.3 45.9 na 15.5 
Percentage change from... ‘\Feb., 1955... 437 8 415.9 he 
wma 7 lesotets seer Via in pilin Ger ere =e sie 4 $ 197 $ 274 
an., 1956....| +433.1 me —je -8.8 +20.4 
Percentage change from... .\24,” 1955. || 262 44.9 426 +130 427.1 
saan PRR ERT ORE $ 163 9,582 $ 4 $ 66 
{Jan., 1956....| +30.4 +43 +4 —16. = 
Percentage change from. ...{F24” 1955. || 49.5 483 | 41.9 43.1 
ON 5 wc 1686.7" $2,627 32,120 $ 102 $ 239 
an., 1956... .|+1,552.2 —6.6 n.a. —15.4 —10.5 
Percentage change from. . . {Re 1955... .|41.133.3 411.2 +130 9.5 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis............... jaa 686° $ 653 13,579 $119 so” 
{Jan., 1956....| +126.0 —3.1 n.a. —9. —22.0 
Percentage change from....{ Feb’ 1955. || 4.105 3 +164 42.2 -0.3 
yO EU RMIETIS RSME SS see" joa 68627 $ 201 13,190 $ 36 $ 29 
an., 1956....| —64.6 3.6 n.a. -8.8 —12.8 
Percentage change from... {Re 8...1 ae +130 +6.5 +1.6 
WTS a: ok bdes seas 9a ibe. S 34s 7,117 na. $ 44 
an., 1956. ... —58 .3 —8 8 n.a. —2.3 
Percentage change from. . . {Re 1955... .|42,269 6 +141 47.9 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ? al power companies. * Data for 


October are not available. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 
Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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